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A Re-Dedication 


P’q\uz first issue of Personnel Journal appeared in May 1922, just twenty-five years ago. In the inter- 


vening period there have been many important developments in the field of humanrelations. These 

changes have nowhere been so profound as in industry and commerce. Twenty-five years ago the 
machine was the key to production. The emphasis everywhere was on the machine, its design and 
its use. Industrial problems were engineering problems. 

Today, while the machine and its effective application have lost none of their intrinsic importance, 
the emphasis has shifted to the employee who operates, designs and directs the use of the machine. 
The emphasis is now on MAN and on the many relationships among men. The most important 
problems of today are problems of Human Relations and of ways to make full use of human energies. 
These problems are those, first of the executive and second, of the personnel man. 

Personnel Journal is dedicated, as its name implies, to the interests of personnel men everywhere. 
That is, to those things which have to do with people who work together; in industry, in commerce, 
in government, in education, and in every kind of group effort. Many of these personnel problems 
concern only the individual; his economic security, his ‘‘Placement’’—the square peg in the square 
hole and the ‘‘well-rounded’’ peg in the round hole—his individual opportunity for gaining satisfac- 
tion and pride in his work and his chance to get fair pay for his efforts. 

The newer and more difficult problems of personnel are in the area of human relationships. Many 
of these have arisen with the growth of organized labor—and labor disputes are but symptoms of 
unsatisfied needs. 

Other and more subtle questions are concerned with the reactions directly between people; as 
between the supervisor and the worker; between the supervisor and groups of workers; and between 
the executive and a group of other executives or supervisors. Sound thinking in these areas is being 
done by the psychologist, the sociologist, the anthropologist, the psychiatrist. Their inquiries deal 
with human motivation and human needs and with the dynamics of human relationships. It will be 
an increasingly important task to bring the results and the implications of these researches to the desk 
of the practicing personnel worker and the new-type executive, along with all the newest developments 
in the more familiar fields of formal labor relations, salary and wage administration, and the like. 

For its second twenty-five years Personnel Journal re-dedicates itself to the daily interests and 
problems of the practical personnel worker. 

Epwarp N. Hay 
Editor 
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Here is an unusual plan that not only provides 
broad training for executives and supervisors but 
at the same time brings about free communica- 
tion, both up and down the line. It has been 
used successfully on a large scale in a War-time 
organization and is now being applied in an in- 
dustrial company. 


Communication and Training 
—The Tools of Supervisory 
Development 


By Wo. J. EIsENBERG AND Cuarxes G. DoNERLY 


HE technological genius of American industry in the mass production of goods 
To made possible a standard of living that is the envy of the world. Operat- 

ing in a highly competitive free enterprise system, it has served well the inter- 
ests of consumer, investor and worker. However, the spectacular success industry has 
enjoyed in developing machines and methods to meet the demands of an ever-expand- 
ing economy makes more conspicuous its lack of success in dealing with the accom- 
panying human problems. 

These human problems have been aggravated, as industry has continued to grow, 
by the necessity of adding more links to the chain of authority. As each link was 
added the first-line supervisor found himself further removed from the core of manage- 
ment structure. As a result, doubts arose in his mind, and in the minds of his sub- 
ordinates, that he was actually management at the work level. Consequently, in his 
quest for recognition and a sense of personal worth, he has seriously considered affili- 
ating, and in some instances, actually has affiliated with an outside group. 

Management has recognized in this situation a serious threat to its working re- 
lationship with its personnel. In an effort to obtain their goodwill it has provided 
many services, such as insurance plans, vacations with pay, recreation programs and 
pension plans. Unquestionably, such programs have a favorable effect on the em- 
ployee. But, because the most infiuential means for gaining the cooperation of em- 
ployees has been almost completely overlooked, the desired objective has fallen far 
short of accomplishment. Management did not realize that because the first-line 
supervisor interprets management to the worker, he exercises the greatest single in- 
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fluence on employee morale. Management should recognize that he must be allowed 
to participate more fully in the formulation of the policies he is expected to execute 
if the desired relationship with the workers is to be established. The wisdom of 
such a course of action is apparent when one considers that the first-line supervisor is 
the one who is in daily contact with the rank-and-file employee and knows far better 
than anyone else his point of view and thought processes. 


RESTORE THE PRESTIGE OF THE SUPERVISOR 


Therefore, it is apparent that management must devise more satisfactory methods 
of projecting authority through all layers of supervision to the first-line level, and 
by so doing, restore to the first-line supervisor the prestige his position enjoyed before 
industry's gigantic growth. Such a strengthening of the organization is possible 


only if all of the following five objectives are successfully accomplished and continu- 
ously maintained. 


1. Effective Lines of Communication Must Be Established. 


The lines of communication between executive management through the various 
levels of supervision to the producing employee have stretched out beyond the limits 
of effectiveness. Those responsible for formulating policies and issuing directives 
must re-establish contact with those responsible for executing them and those to 
whom the policies and directives apply. As a result, executive management will 
rid itself of the overwhelming handicap of being deprived of constructive information 
the supervisory group is able and eager to contribute. Because much of this informa- 
tion represents the opinions and attitudes of the workers, it can be of tremendous aid 
in shaping new policies and in re-shaping existing ones. Very often it provides ex- 
ecutive management with the key to the solution of production bottlenecks of which 
they are unaware when lines of communications are overreached. 


2. Uniform Interpretation of Directives, Memoranda and Statements of Policy Must Be As- 
sured. 


Failure of executive management to attain many objectives and goals is directly 
attributable to a lack of uniform interpretation by employees of directives, memo- 
randa and statements of policy. Only a sound system of communications can assure 
uniform interpretation. 


3. Supervisors Must Be Properly Motivated. 


There is a direct relationship between productivity and motivation. An effec- 
tive means must be established whereby supervisors can participate actively in the 
formulation of company policy. This is one of the most effective means of confirm- 
ing the supervisor's status as a member of management. To be deprived of this par- 
ticipation affects other basic motivating influences, such as sense of personal worth, 
sense of worthy group membership, and sense of security. 
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4. The Quality of Supervisory Practices Must Be Improved. 


Supervisors, in performing their duties, have not kept pace with the additional 
responsibilities imposed upon them by rapid organizational growth. A method 
must be devised to bring constantly to the attention of the supervisory employees 
the techniques of executing successfully such managerial duties as effective human 
relations, work simplification, on-the-job training, rating employee performance, 
handling the grievance procedure, inculcating ‘‘Safety-Mindedness’’, and many 
others. 


5. Supervisors Must Have A Common Understanding Of Goals, Objectives, Duties And 
Language. 


Another problem to be overcome, stemming from the basic problem of communi- 
cations, is the construction of a system through which supervisors can derive a com- 
mon understanding of their duties. This system should enable them to acquire a 
common language of topics, such as creative thinking, motivation, work simplifica- 
tion, human relations and others. Without a common language, there cannot be a 
common understanding. Without a common understanding, there can be no com- 
mon objectives and goals toward which every member of the organization should 
strive. 


How To Secure ConstrucTivE ACTION 


At this point the question arises as to how constructive action in the above five 
areas can be accomplished. Since the problem of projecting managerial authority 
to the first-line supervisor is primarily one of communication, many executives are 
prone to rush into a program of staff meetings at which current problems and plans 
for the future are discussed. Another approach is to issue memoranda and directives 
for distribution to employees. When circulating paper reaches unwieldy propor- 
tions, bulletin boards are pressed into service. Employee publications also are relied 
upon to carry much of the information to the operating employee. 

Experience has proven these methods to be highly inadequate for the following 
reasons: 


1. As the layers of supervision increase, the accuracy of information 
disseminated through staff meetings diminishes proportionately. 
In many instances, it is never conveyed to the lower levels of the 
organization. Frequently, the worker gives inaccurate information 
obtained through the “‘grapevine’’ to his supervisor, rather than 
the supervisor giving correctly-interpreted information to the 
worker. Thus, the prestige of this highly-important member of 
management is lessened. 


2. Directives and memoranda circulated through an _ inter-office 
mailing system are rarely given sufficient ccnsideration. When not 
ignored, there is no assurance they will receive a uniform inter- 
pretation by those sufficiently interested to read them. 
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3. Bulletin boards do not attract the attention of a very high per- 
centage of the employees. They frequently become cluttered up 
with antiquated information and with notices of interest to a 
limited few, such as an announcement of a meeting of the Coin Club. 
Consequently, they fail as a medium to disseminate information of 
importance to a large group of employees. 
Some other method, more reliable and more effective than the three mentioned 
above, is needed to re-establish and strengthen the two-way system of communication 
that must exist between the first-line supervisor and executive management. 


A Continuous ProGRAM OF SUPERVISORY DEVELOPMENT CONFERENCES 


A method for accomplishing this objective is to institute a continuous program 
of Supervisory Development Conferences, which provides a two-way system of com- 
munication while concurrently instructing supervisors in the techniques of discharg- 
ing their duties effectively. Through this program, supervisors are given the tools 
needed to make their maximum contribution to executive management in transmit- 
ting accurate information concerning conditions at the operating level and intelli- 
gent recommendations to resolve current or anticipated problems that are likely to 
have an adverse effect upon production. They are enabled to serve their subordinates 
effectively by promptly conveying and accurately interpreting information emanating 
from executive management intended for operating personnel. 

In many organizations in which staff meetings are conducted, undoubtedly there 
is communication between executive management and the first-line supervisor. How- 
ever, this communication is apt to be limited to the mechanics of production, rather 
than the humanics, or it may be a one way system from top to bottom. Rarely do 
staff meetings provide a flow of information up the line from the operating personnel 
to executive management. For these reasons, it is essential that this program of 
supervisory development be administered by a central staff operating under the gen- 
eral manager or under the guidance of the Industrial Relations Department. 

Normally, the individual conducting staff meetings is a member of a higher level 
of authority than those attending the meetings. As a result, the meetings usually 
resolve into a ‘“‘telling’’ process. Those attending the meetings often are reluctant 
to make frank expressions of opinion in the presence of the higher-ranking super- 
visor who presides. Another major fallacy of a staff meeting program is that the 
number of different individuals conducting meetings make it highly unlikely that 
there isa uniformity of expression and interpretation of material presented. This is 
true particularly of statements of policy. 

In this program of Supervisory Development Conferences, the supervisory groups 
are selected from a vertical cross-section of all departments of an organization, rep- 
resenting all levels of authority from division heads down through first-line super- 
visors. In order to encourage supervisors to speak freely in the discussion groups, 
they are not assigned to the same group with those who supervise them. In this 
way communication UP the line is assured. 
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' Usz TRAINED CoNFERENCE LEADERS 


Conferences are conducted by trained conference leaders under the supervision of 
the individual charged with administering the program. They are selected on the 
basis of their skill in planning and preparing conference material and their ability 
to conduct a conference with an impartial and unbiased view. All conferences are 
preceded by a meeting of conference leaders in which they are instructed in the ma- 
terial to be presented. Direction is given in the correct and desired interpretation 
of any company policy, procedure or other information that is to be included in the 
conference discussions. 

Discussion topics are originated by executive management whenever changes 
are contemplated in policies or procedures. Executive management outlines the 
proposed change to the individual in charge of the supervisory conference program. 
Conference leaders are instructed carefully in the proposal and a conference is built 
around it. It is then presented to each conference group in a manner designed to 
preserve the original intent of executive management. Very close supervision of the 
conference leaders assures uniform interpretation of the subject being discussed. 

In addition to discussing topics dictated by the needs of top management, such 
as policies and procedures, reduction of waste, strengthening the safety program ‘or 
other specific needs, time is also devoted to topics suggested by the supervisory 
groups. An integral part of each conference is given to instruction in and discussion 
of improved supervisory techniques. This plan avoids much of the resistance to 
training conducted according to the more usual methods, because supervisors are 
being given this kind of instruction along with an opportunity to discuss material 
that is naturally interesting to them. Examples of the training material used are as 
follows: 


Inducting the new employee 
Conducting on-the-job training 
Planning the daily work load 
Disciplining effectively 

Preparing reports to higher authority 
Exercising authority and meriting respect 
Company-Union contract 

Conducting conferences 

All other sound supervisory practices 


OE 0 bt > 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS PLAN 


A program of Supervisory Development Conferences, conducted by a staff of 
specialists, as here described, has many advantages over a program of staff meetings 
in developing a well-integrated supervisory organization. These advantages are: 


1. Because conferences are conducted by a limited number of con- 
ference leaders, uniform and accurate interpretation is assured of 
all information emanating from top management. 
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. Complete coverage is assured of all supervisory personnel in the 


dissemination of information from executive management. 


. Since conference leaders are specialists in their field, the quality 


of conferences is insured. Supervisors are provided with profes- 
sional examples of how to conduct departmental meetings to dis- 
cuss specific application of conclusions drawn by the conference 
groups. 


These conferences avoid the common practice of ‘‘shot in the arm”’ 
training programs because they offer continuous instruction and 
reminders in the application of sound supervisory principles. 


Conferees recognize the impartiality of the staff conference leaders. 
Because any conference reports submitted by leaders to executive 
management will reflect group sentiment, and will not quote any 
individual member of the group, the conferees feel confident in 
freely expressing their views. As a result, supervisors know they 
may give free expression to their opinions without jeopardizing 
their position. Therefore, conférence leaders are enabled to serve 
as ‘‘sounding boards’’ of the opinions and sentiments of the super- 
visory personnel. ' 


At the conclusion of each conference series, staff conference leaders convene to 
prepare a report on the comments, reactions and points of consideration presented 
by a majority of supervisors. This report is transmitted to members of executive 
management, who gain from it a thorough knowledge of the working conditions, 
attitudes and morale of employees at all levels. 

Where this program has been properly organized and whole-heartedly supported 
by executive management it has resulted in more effective communication, improved 
supervision, and a unified organization having a common understanding of ob- 


jectives and goals. 
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Often we try to conceal our shortcomings by 
criticizing the other fellow. And the more we 
are at fault the louder we yell! This principle 
is well illustrated in the case of the complaining 
Union Committeemen at a large Detroit motor 
manufacturing plant. 


A Detroit Case Study in the 
Group-Talking Technique 


By Kurt ANDERSON 


HE first step in building a labor relations science is, according to Elton Mayo, 
Tw patient, pedestrian development of first-hand knowledge’’, for ‘‘intimate 

acquaintance with facts gives rise to skill in handling them.’’ After noting 
that ‘The present apparent aimlessness of the social sciences is due to the fact that 
few of the abstractions they use have been thus developed,’’ he says: 


‘No sociologist or psychologist that I know studies an outbreak 
of wildcat strikes in the Detroit area with the intention of looking 
beyond the symptom to methods of better understanding and con- 
trol’. 


This article was inspired by the Mayo thesis. Starting with a concrete labor 
situation which seemed to have possibilities of developing into another Detroit 
wildcat strike, the writer sought to get underneath the symptom to the underlying 
facts. Most challenging was the question of whether disclosing the facts would, as 
Mayo contended, lead to skill in handling them. 

To drive home the points made by Mayo, let us ignore abstractions at this point 
and plunge immediately into the situation, uncover our facts and see where they 
lead us. 


Union CoMMITTEEMEN Brow Orr STEAM 


“You can’t do business with supervision. The goddam company 
has ordered them to bust the union. And, by God, they're trying 
to do it.”’ 


That was the situation. Some 20 angry UAW-CIO committeemen from a large 
Detroit automobile plant had thus diagnosed their difficulty in handling grievances. 
The occasion was a weekly two-hour course in Collective Bargaining under Wayne 
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University direction, with the writer as instructor. In three previous weekly 
classes, the committeemen had begun their complaining about supervisory antag- 
onism and unsettled grievances, supporting their charges with specific incidents. 
Finally, the matter was brought to a head when a supervisor allegedly turned a 
routine demotion of a ‘‘red apple’’ boy into an anti-union act by permitting this 
employee to keep his old rate on a lower-rated job. Worse yet, the supervisor was 
reported to have told the demoted employee that his misfortune had been brought 
about by the antagonism of committeemen who insisted that seniority be followed 
(as the contract required). 

Feeling then became so intense that a conflict was threatened. It, therefore, 
became necessary to explore in some detail the labor relations problem which had 
developed in this plant. Moreover, the committeemen were inclined to pay scant 
attention to the techniques of settling grievances as long as they believed that 
supervisors had been instructed to ignore them. 

How then tackle this problem? Obviously, if the Corporation and its super- 
visors were at fault something would have to be done with them. On the other 
hand, if this diagnosis was wrong, then, seeking a remedy in this direction might 
result in nothing more than a wild goose chase. The first step, therefore, appeared 
to be to take a broad view of the problem and to get as much information as possible. 

A preliminary check showed that, by and large, most grievances in the cor- 
poration were being settled, since only a fraction of one percent were being referred 
to the umpire. Even more significant, the majority of umpire decisions were in 
favor of the corporation. This preliminary data, therefore, did not support the 
committeemen’s diagnosis. Further investigation was called for. 


THe Next STeEp 


Since the corporation’s management and supervisors were not readily available 
for examination, the next step was to probe more deeply into the situation from the 
committeemen’s own standpoint. . Emotions being involved, it seemed advisable to 
seize on the best method known to those human relations experts, the psychiatrists 
and psychoanalysts; namely, that of having the patient talk (preferably via free- 
association) and to listen. | 

To secure this free and full cooperation of the committeemen it was necessary to 
gain their confidence by being sympathetic and not critical. A preliminary state- 
ment was made about the need of learning to work together in this atomic age, where 
the weapons of conflict are too powerful for practical use in settling differences. 
The committeemen were also told that if they were correct, then it would be 
necessary to find some way of dealing effectively with the corporation’s management 
and supervision. But to do that, we would first need to know all the facts, for the 
facts might, perhaps, provide the necessary ammunition for dealing with manage- 
ment. Finally, it was pointed out that, since management and supervision had to 
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rely on the workers to get out production, it would be stupid for them to ignore the 
facts and thus unnecessarily antagonize the union, particularly since many of the 
grievances discussed were minor. 


The committeemen were then invited to discuss their difficulties in settling 
grievances. No attempt was made to develop the facts logically. Only when a 


committeeman strayed from the subject of industrial relations was control exercised 
to bring him back. 


ANTI-CoRPORATION COMMENTS 


The committeemen began by heatedly continuing their criticisms of management 


and supervision. The important ones are given below in approximately the order 
made: 


1. The company is determined to break the union and has, since 


V-J day, instructed its supervisors not to settle grievances and to use 
anti-union tactics. 


2. Since the election of a Republican Congress, the anti-union activ- 
ities of supervisors have become even more evident. 


3. Supervisors ignore the contract and deliberately violate its pro- 
visions. Such action puts the Union in a bad light and causes much 
damage, even before the actions can be protested. 


4. Supervisors frequently refuse to provide data necessary in process- 


ing grievances, e.g., health reports, time study reports, and wage 
rates. 


5. To hamstring the union, supervisors deliberately try to shift the 
discussion of grievances away from relevant to irrelevant facts and 
arguments. 


6. Supervisors try to embarrass committeemen by ignoring the con- 
tent of the grievance and ridiculing errors in grammar, spelling and 
wording made by the workers. 


7. Supervisors are engaged in a war of nerves against the union. 


8. Supervisors carry out continual guerrilla warfare against the 
union. They specialize in harassing the weakest employees: those 
who are oldest, who have the largest families, who are in debt and 
who have the least seniority. 


g. Supervisors naturally have an anti-union bias because they follow 
the NAM manual for supervisors. 


10. Supervisors in the lower ranks fear to settle grievances if these 
are tough. Hence, only about one percent of grievances are settled 
in the first stage, the rest being referred to higher supervision. 


11. There are too many supervisors; in fact, so many that they get in 
each other’s way and confuse things. 
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Pro-SUPERVISION COMMENTS 


Having been given full opportunity to vent their hostilities against the corpo- 
ration, the anger of the committeemen began to subside. Gradually and uncon- 
sciously, therefore, the committeemen began talking in a different vein. This 
started when one committeeman pointed out that sometimes supervisors can't settle 
grievances because they lack information at the first step of the procedure. This led 
to the following series of comments: 


1. In many cases the supervisors can’t answer the grievance due to the 
lack of necessary information. 


2. Supervisors are reprimanded by superiors if they don’t answer the 
grievances in the first step. 


3. Some supervisors have said off-the-record that they are not per- 
mitted to settle many grievances in the first step even though they 
may want to. 


4. There is some evidence to indicate that supervisors may be forming 
a union of their own, for they too have many grievances. 


5. Some committeemen are able to settle grievances with their super- 
visors and find them friendly. 


6. More grievances have been settled in the past year or two than in 
any similar previous period. 


7. Supervisors are now settling more grievances in favor of employees 
than ever before. 


SELF-CRITICISM BY COMMITTEEMEN 


By the time the committeemen began admitting that they were now settling 
grievances more satisfactorily than ever before, they saw that they had cut the 
ground from under themselves. It was natural, therefore, that they began looking 
elsewhere for their difficulties. The discussion took a radically different turn when 
one committeeman said that much of their difficulty was due to their own short- 
comings. This led to the following and concluding series of comments: 

1. Committeemen don’t have time to write up grievances properly, 


to check the facts, to check records and umpire decisions, and so on, 
in the first step of the procedure. 


2. Committeemen fail to clear grievances properly; hence, they fre- 
quently go through the grievance procedure without proper wording 
and unsupported by adequate data and argument. 


3. In the past, the Union had a much more adequate steward system 
Cinstead of the present committeeman system), with more stewards 
and better organization, which facilitated the handling of grievances. 


4. Grievances are not properly screened by international union offi- 
cials; hence, many deserving grievances never get to the umpire. 


5. Many grievances are properly thrown out by the screening com- 
mittee because such grievances lack merit. 
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6. Committeemen frequently take conflicting positions on similar 
- grievances. 


- 7. Committeemen fear to cultivate supervisors and establish a good 


is relationship because opposing factions in the union may claim that 
e they are ‘‘sucking around”’ supervision and selling out the members. 
d 8. One committeeman said he had no fear of the situation just de- 


scribed Gin the preceding paragraph) because he discussed grievances 
with supervision only in the presence of the aggrieved employee and 
indicated which side he was on by keeping his arm around the em- 
ployee. 

9g. Committeemen fail to prepare their arguments and data carefully 
before discussing grievances with supervisors. 


10. Committeemen frequently fail to approach supervisors in a cour- 
teous and reasonable way, thus arousing antagonism unnecessarily. 


11. The Union lacks a sufficient number of reasonable and competent 
committeemen. 


12. Frequently the committeemen can’t find the members of the bar- 
gaining committee with whom they are required to clear grievances. 


13. Committeemen fail to master the provisions of the contract and 
therefore can’t deal effectively with supervisors. 


14. Committeemen fail to attend educational classes devoted to the 
contract and grievance procedure and therefore lack skill in per- 
forming their duties. 





15. Committeemen don’t get enough support from union members; 
| hence, they lack confidence in dealing with supervisors. 
ing 


oe 16. Because union members fail to attend meetings, committeemen 
are like generals without an army and can’t command the respect 


ng of supervisors. 
1en — , ' 
ve 17. The local union is too tight to spend sufficient money for an ade- 


quate educational program. 


18. The educational director of the union can't function efficiently 
because he has to work full-time in the shop and can only devote 
leisure time to education. 


19. Committeemen can do business with supervision if they proceed 
with confidence and a good case in a friendly manner. 


20. The largest percentage of grievances filed are settled without the 
necessity of an appeal to the umpire. 


Tue Union Experiments wiTtH Roxg-PLAyYING 


To conclude the discussion one committeeman staged a scene in which he got 
another committeeman to play the role of a foreman while he took the part of a 
steward. First he demonstrated how the early stewards presented grievances in an 
antagonistic and demanding way, which resulted in yelling and argument without 
satisfactory results. Then he showed how an intelligent, up-to-date steward handles 
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the foreman by offering him a cigarette, commenting on the foreman’s favorite topic, 
baseball, giving the foreman an opportunity to ‘‘hold forth,’’ and finally by cour- 
teously and easily presenting the grievance, calmly presenting and refuting argu- 
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ments, and thus satisfactorily settling the grievance. 


We are now ready to evaluate the procedure. 


EVALUATING RESULTS 


justified : 







particular case seems obvious. 


1. By taking time to get the facts underlying the symptoms, it was pos- 
sible to make a better diagnosis than the one originally put forth 
by the committeemen. In fact, the final diagnosis proved the exact 
opposite of the original one. 


2. The new diagnosis prevented a wild goose chase after an erroneous 
remedy based on the original diagnosis. In other words it would 
have been futile to treat management and supervision when the com- 
mitteemen were primarily at fault. 


3. The treatment applied was that of listening while the committeemen 
discharged emotional tension by talking uninterruptedly for two 
hours. (This skill, usually called for in emotional situations, is 
widely used in human relations.) 


4. Emotion distorted the committeemen’s original thinking and 
prevented their seeing the whole situation. 


5- Once their hostility was discharged by talking the committeemen 
became objective enough to see their own shortcomings. This was 
a most hopeful finding. 


6. The facts finally uncovered pointed clearly to the correct remedies, 
which became obvious even to the committeemen. These were; train- 
ing in the union contract, putting grievances into writing, and the 
courteous handling of supervisors. In short, the facts pointed to 
the remedies without the necessity of anyone exercising exceptional 


skill. 


These, then, are the findings. That they clearly prove the Mayo thesis in this 
It must be admitted, however, that applying the 
remedies presents formidable obstacles and requires exceptional skill, for example, in 
organizing appropriate courses, finding competent instructors, correctly evaluating 
the ability of individuals to absorb instruction, getting adequate union appropri- 
ations for education, and finding sufficient time for committeemen to attend the 


many necessary classes. 


Finally, it should be noted that although the committeemen placed major blame 
for their difficulties on themselves, it is very probable that union members, higher 
union officials, management and supervision are not entirely blameless. For proper 
balance, then, they too must be ‘‘treated’’ and trained. While we still have a long 
way to go in human relations, we are on the right track, and there is much ground 
for hope if we can judge from the behavior of these committeemen. 





The following findings seem 
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Here is the second of a series that describes a 
method which enables the personnel department 
help the operating supervisors do a better job of 
placing, developing and reporting on their 
workers. It is essential in large organizations 
with scattered units and is adaptable even to 
small, compact ones. 


Il The Field Review Method 
of Employee Evaluation and 
Internal Placement 


By Guy W. WapswortH, Jr., Southern Counties 
Gas Company of California 


Hus far we have considered the broad requirements of employee evaluation 
"T= internal placement activity from the viewpoint of desired end results. 

The remainder of the discussion will be related to the immediate responsi- 
bilities that the personnel department must assume and methods it can employ to 
achieve the results in question. First, and most obviously, as a staff and service 
agency, there are certain activities that the personnel department itself must carry 
out. These are (a) rendering service to operating supervisors, such as locating 
candidates for job vacancies, whether inside or outside of the company, (b) guidance 
of the supervisors in the handling of their responsibilities for assignment of jobs, 
evaluation of employee performance, and personnel planning, and (c) coordination 
of the employee evaluation and internal placement activities of the various depart- 
ments and sections of the company so that the organization as a whole will have a 
unified and balanced program for the effective use of personnel. 


LocaTING CANDIDATES FOR JOBS 


Recruitment and hiring procedures, as such, will not be directly considered in 
this discussion. They are mentioned, first, because these procedures may figure 
directly or indirectly in any situation that involves furnishing candidates for job 
vacancies and, second, because they represent one of the services that the personnel 
department performs for the company as a whole that is closely interlocked with 
employee evaluation and internal placement activity. It goes almost without saying 
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that in recruiting applicants and ‘‘selecting the right man for the job,’’ the personnel 
department properly acts primarily in the capacity of clearing eligibles for employ- 
ment. Eligible candidates should then be sent to the operating supervisors who 
should exercise final choice and perform the act of conferring employment. There 
is no sound hiring system that thrusts any candidate for work down a supervisor's 
throat, so far as hiring from the outside is concerned. Sometimes the supervisor's 
choices may have to be restricted in internal placement, but that is another story. 

In some instances the personnel department, by arrangement with individual 
supervisors, in effect, makes the final choice of new employees for lower level jobs 
and ‘‘hires’’ them without a supervisory interview. This arrangement may be ac- 
ceptable (a2) when the supervisor has ‘‘asked for it,’’ based upon his satisfactory 
experience with the services of the personnel department, and (b) when it is not based 
upon an indifference on the part of the supervisor toward his responsibility for 
looking over new workers. Such an arrangement should not be forced upon super- 
visors who prefer to review their own candidates. However, the personnel depart- 
ment itself should not in any case pass up an initial review of applicants and turn 
them over to the supervisors sight unseen. There is no basis, even within the 
limited choices that prevail in a tight labor market, for failure on the part of the 
personnel department to carefully screen all candidates for employment, and to clear 
applicants only when there is some positive reason to believe that they can perform 
the work in the jobs that. are being filled. 


PROMOTE FrRoM WITHIN 


Before outside recruitment activity is started in connection with any vacancy, 
however, the personnel department should locate all suitable candidates who may be 
available within the company, and see to it that they receive consideration. Re- 
cruitment from the outside is in order only when qualified employees cannot be 
located within the existing force. Particular care should be taken to see that the 
higher level jobs are filled whenever possible by promotion from within the com- 
pany. Even in the lower level jobs a vacancy may provide the opportunity to im- 
prove the assignment or prospects of some employee already on the payroll. Granted 
that this principle cannot invariably be followed, and that it is sometimes defeated 
by hard and fast seniority rules, it is nonetheless the keystone of good internal 
placement work. It should, of course, be added that in considering employee 
candidates for a vacant position, care must be taken not only in appraising: their 
qualifications, but the strengths and weaknesses of staff in working units from which 
employees may be transferred to fill the vacancy must be taken into account. 
Employee evaluations that indicate the particular duties which each employee 
performs well (or poorly) are essential to effectiveness in this phase of internal 
placement work. A process by which such evaluations can be developed will be 
described in detail later on. 
An important feature of the general activity of locating candidates for jobs is 
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nel that of replacing employees who cannot be so assigned that their services are of real 
oy- value to the company. The employee who does not or cannot pull his own weight is 
rho a liability both as regards his own work and the extra burden he imposes upon other 
ere employees. 

It’s The personnel department thus has a very direct concern in all terminations of 
or's service contemplated by the supervisor. Cases of poor performance should be 
ry. analyzed for possible mis-assignments that can be corrected. When terminations 
ual are planned due to an existing surplus of satisfactory employees, such employees 
obs should be transferred whenever practicable to other units of the company where the 
ac- staff is known to be weak. 

ory 

eed GUIDANCE OF THE SUPERVISORS 

for 


The employee evaluation and internal placement staff of the personnel depart- 
per- ment in its dealings with the supervisors acts in the capacity of working consultants. 





art- Such staff must not only be grounded in sound employee evaluation and internal 
are placement principles, but must likewise be qualified to assist the supervisors in 
the applying those principles in actual situations. Situations which need attention at 
the the site of work are best brought to light in individual cross-table contacts with the 
lear supervisors undertaken for the purpose of dealing with the placement problems of a 
oe specific working unit. There is little reason to believe that necessary applications 
of sound employee evaluation and internal placement principles will result from 
generalized discussion of the subject in conferences with the supervisors. Even 
when these applications are understood and accepted in principle, the supervisors 
acy, are not necessarily inclined to transpose them into action. The best guarantee of 
y be results is to work directly with individual supervisors on actual employee evaluation 
= and internal placement problems of the working units of which they are in charge. 
t be 
the Company Wipe CoorDINATION oF EmpLoygz EVALUATION AND INTERNAL 
om- PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES 
im- While employee evaluation and internal placement activity in the practical 
nted sense begins and ends at the work place, and necessarily entails dealing with the 
ated problems of individual working units, the personnel department has a responsi- 
rnal bility for the employee evaluation and internal placement program of the company as 
a ete a whole. Among other things this means achievement of a general state of balance 
heir in the assignments of the total working force which ensures a fair distribution of 
hich qualified staff throughout the company. 

Individual supervisors naturally place primary emphasis upon their own per- 
joyee sonnel needs. They may be reluctant to give up competent workers even for the 
ernal good of the company as a whole. One of the key purposes of a sound employee 
ll be evaluation and internal placement job is to correct this attitude. This can be ac- 
i complished only by an order of procedure which progressively gains the confidence 
bs is 


of the supervisor in the intentions of the personnel office as regards *‘proselyting.”’ 
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It must be made clear to the supervisor that first concern lies in seeing to it that his 
own requirements are satisfied. This means that his key jobs are adequately filled 
and understudied, and that all of the jobs under his supervision are competently 
staffed. It is reasonable to discuss with him the requirements of other working 
units when it develops that the supervisor has a surplus of capable individuals for 
whom no really desirable assignment or promotion is in prospect. The same point 
may be brought home to him when the principle operates in reverse, in the super- 
visor’s favor. This applies, of course, to instances in which the personnel depart- 
ment fills vacancies for him with qualified staff drawn from other working units of 
the company, illustrating the reciprocal nature of these transactions. It goes with- 
out saying that unless such exchanges of personnel are brought about by a uniform 
practice of give and take between working units no actual balance in the distri- 
bution of qualified personnel throughout the company as a whole can be achieved. 

When the personnel department can encourage the necessary exchanges of staff 
between working units of the company by dealing individually with the super- 
visors, necessary results can be achieved informally. Supervisors may not be dis- 
turbed by an individual transfer which has been thoroughly discussed, even when 
they may take exception, on principle, to a company-wide activity that implies 
wholesale exchanges of staff. Therein lies the disadvantage of a mandatory place- 
ment policy that calls for company-wide transfers as directed by the personnel 
department. It is best, at least initially, to undertake coordination of placement 
activity on an individual, voluntary basis. Where placement staff finds through 
experience that certain supervisors, who have been given every opportunity to 
cooperate, fail to do so, it is time enough to require rather than request necessary 
action. 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT Must KNow SupPERVISOR PROBLEMS - 


This brings us directly to consideration of the principal feature of the Field 
Review Method. The basic premise underlying this procedure is that the personnel 
department can adequately discharge its responsibility for guiding the supervisors in 
the handling of their placement problems and for coordinating employee evaluation 
and internal placement activities in the company as a whole only as representatives of 
the personnel department become thoroughly familiar with the supervisors and their problems 
through personal contact at the site of work. A corollary is that supervisors, like other 
people, will discuss a variety of problems much more freely in oral conversation than 
they will express themselves on the same problems in writing. This is an obvious 
departure from the tradition that the personnel department must deal at arm’s 
length with the supervisors through the medium of written instructions, periodically 
required reports, or perhaps through occasional group meetings. It is submitted, 
however, that assisting someone else with a problem when you do not really know 
what the problem is, or trying to guide someone in a situation about which he 
knows considerably more than you do isa tall order. Accordingly the Field Review 
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Method is essentially a program of planned supervisory contacts undertaken to make 
the employee evaluation and internal placement job effective, and includes every- 
thing that ordinarily transpires in those contacts. 

The personnel manager is, of course, responsible for use of the Field Review 
Method throughout the company, whether he applies it himself or delegates it to 
special placement staff. Included in this responsibility is decision regarding the 
level of supervision at which the necessary contacts should be established and 
maintained. In general, the supervisor who should be dealt with in applying the 
Field Review Method should be the one nearest to the jobs under consideration who 
has sufficient authority to make the necessary placement decisions. An individual 
who does not have this authority, even though he is called a supervisor, is not the 
person to see. On the other hand, an operating official who is located at a place 
remote from the site of work and who does not know the personnel situation on the 
job cannot supply the necessary information. This is true even in cases where an 
upper level supervisor insists on personally making decisions regarding employees 
concerning whom he really knows very little. The point in any case is to develop 
access to the job at a supervisory level in which the work and the workers are 
intimately known. 

Where first-hand relationships with supervisors have not been established as a 
matter of course, any personnel situation demanding immediate attention can be 
used as an opportunity to establish necessary contacts with the supervisors. Re- 
quests to fill vacancies justify visits from the personnel manager or his placement 
representatives which can be used to develop fairly complete job information. 
Systematic follow-up on new hirings, undertaken to see how new employees are 
working out, may easily be turned toward discussion of the supervisor's entire 
working force. 

The personnel manager, or his placement staff, bearing in mind that the ob- 
jective is to have at all times a current picture of personnel requirements of the 
company as a whole, should coordinate field review activities so as to cover all 
Operating units within the company at given periods, preferably at least three or 
four times a year. 3 


KgepiInc PLacEMENT INFORMATION Up-To-DaTE 


Once the basic placement information on each working unit has been developed 
with the supervisors in charge, and once the supervisors have scheduled a tentative 
plan with respect to each employee on the force, the task of keeping the employee 
evaluation and internal placement job up-to-date can be accomplished by periodic 
contacts in which basic plans are merely checked and brought forward. The process 
of securing employee evaluation and internal placement information is thus ac- 
cumulative. Contacts following the initial visit will be less detailed and time- 
consuming. 

Field Review contacts succeed only as they are carefully planned in advance 
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with respect to a suitable approach, a logical order of inquiry and development of a 
specific plan of action for all personnel moves that appear in the offing in each 
working unit. This includes consideration of how to prepare for the contact, how 
to open the discussion, and how to lead the interview to a conclusion that puts the 
supervisor to work on the problems developed in the course of the discussion. A 
‘‘canned”’ list of questions has its place at least in preparing for the Field Review 
contact, and sometimes in the interview itself. However, as the personnel man or 
his representatives gain some experience they will ordinarily vary the wording of the 
questions. It is, of course, undesirable to leave behind an impression of stilted 
conversation or that the Field Review contact was a planned inquisition. The 


preliminaries to the contact, and the opening steps of the interview itself are as 
follows: 


1. PREPARATION For THE INTERVIEW 


Before going to see the supervisor to secure employee evaluation and internal 
placement information regarding any given working unit, the personnel manager or 
his representative should gather together such data on the jobs and the personnel of 
the working unit as are available in the files of the personnel department. These 
usually include names of the employees in the working unit, their job titles, pre- 
employment test results (if any are in hand), and such information on their in- 
dividual performance as can be determined from past conversations or past ratings. 
This merely amounts to getting a line on the jobs and on the employees of the work- 
ing unit to the extent that the information on record provides it. The contact at 
the working level can then be undertaken with all of the information in hand which 
the personnel department would reasonably be expected to have. Such information 
also assists in planning the contact, and deciding how much time will be required to 
cover the ground. 


2. GetTinc INFORMATION DuRING THE INTERVIEW 


The interview at the work place will be directed toward certain specific ob- 
jectives. First, it is mecessary to give some reason for undertaking the interview 
itself. The approach may be keyed to some immediate request for new staff, or it 
may be based upon the desire of the personnel office to check the service it has been 
rendering to the supervisor, or it may be based on the desire of that office to get a 
line on the personnel situation in the working unit in general. Often the most 
direct approach will serve the best purpose. In any case there should be some in- 
troductory statement that will get the interview under way. 

a. Initial Questions. Initial questions should deal with the current accuracy of 
the list of employees, and any other records which have been assembled for the in- 
terview. This is a necessary precaution in lining out the discussion and permits 
making any necessary corrections. 

b. The next step is to find out how the jobs in the working unit are set up in 
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relation to each other. This means checking the organization chart of the working 
unit if one is available or sketching out such a chart if there is none at hand. The 
line-up of positions should be discussed to any extent necessary to get a clear picture 
of lines of promotion and how personnel moves are actually made in the working 
unit. 

c. Special Requirements. In addition to determining how the jobs are set up, it is 
important to note any special requirements attaching to given job assignments that 
may not be apparent in the job title. These would be represented in any unusual 
working conditions, special emphasis on given operations, irregular hours, special 
overtime exactions, unusual workload pressure, etc. 

d. Job Design and Job Relationships. Tothis point discussion will have developed 
a picture of the jobs in the working unit, of general relationships between one job 
and another and of any special requirements attaching to given jobs. It is, of course, 
important to find out if any changes, either in the total number or in the nature of 
these jobs, are contemplated, as such changes must necessarily be considered in 
studying the placement needs of the working unit. Another important point is to 
check the influence of the line-up of jobs itself upon qualifications which develop 
(or fail to develop) in performing the various jobs. For example, does experience 
in a given job actually prepare the employee for the next job up the line, or must 
such experience be supplemented by training? If there is a gap between the skills 
acquired in performing a job and those required in the next higher job, it should be 
noted and the training requirement should be earmarked and transmitted to the 
training staff of the personnel department later on. Likewise, instances in which 
experience in given jobs permits interchanges of staff from one line of jobs to another 
should be noted. ‘‘Dead end’’ jobs also should be noted. The point is to identify,} 
within the line-up of jobs in the working unit, the cases in which the organizationa 
location of the job conditions the development or chances for promotion of the 
employee placed on it. These steps will round out the information necessary to an 
understanding of the jobs themselves. 

e. Qualifications Required. The next step is to discuss the abilities and quali- 
fications that employees holding the respective jobs within the working unit should 
possess. The supervisor should be pinned down as definitely as possible with respect 
to the particular abilities needed in the performance of each job. The ability to 
perform any job will be determined to some extent by previous experience and 
training. The necessary kind and amount of experience or training should be 
reduced, if possible, to a standard that can actually be used in locating suitable 
candidates within the existing force, or in hiring new workers for the job. The 
same applies to age, sex, physical and other characteristics when discussing job 
qualifications. 

It is not sufficient, however, merely to accept the off hand opinion of the super- 
visor as to what kind of qualifications are needed. Experience has shown that the 
supervisor in many cases will dream up arbitrary requirements which have little real 
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validity and which are, in fact, at marked variance with the qualifications of success- 
ful workers with whom the supervisor deals every day. It is best therefore to 
direct the discussion of qualifications to considerations of the experience, education, 
and other characteristics of employees within the working unit whom the super- 
visor regards as successful. This is accomplished by asking the supervisor to name 
an employee or two on each job who is making good. It can then be determined, 
as between one example and another, whether the supervisor’s views on necessary 
qualifications are really consistent with the qualifications of workers whom he re- 
gards as adequate or perhaps highly successful. This will be important later on, 
because the selection of candidates for the supervisor can then take on the aspect of 
secking out persons who are like the workers who have already made good, rather 
than searching for people with qualifications which have been, in effect, ‘‘picked 
off the ceiling.”’ 


3. RecorDING INFORMATION 


The information developed in the foregoing steps should be noted down in some 
convenient form. The amount of necessary record keeping will vary with the size 
of the working unit, the number of different types of jobs involved, and the com- 
plexity of the jobs themselves. In a small company where the working units are 
small and few jobs are involved in each, a single sheet of paper may serve to record 
(Cin field note style) the line-up of jobs in each working unit. This may be an in- 
formally sketched organization chart with the job titles jotted in, with abbreviated 
notes necessary to supplement information not available with respect to any par- 
ticular job. 

In a large organization where there are many working units and many types of 
jobs, the record keeping can start with noting the job information developed in the 
placement interview, in longhand somewhere on individual field sheets. These 
notes, plus a sketch of the line-up of jobs in the working unit (whether the existing 
organization chart or one sketched out during the interview), will providea satis- 
factory working record. This arrangement is basically simple even in a large 
organization. 

These steps complete the preliminaries to developing employee evaluations and 
developing a plan for any personnel moves in prospect in the working unit. 


(To be continued) 
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We all know that we learn better ‘‘by doing’’ 
than we do by reading or talking about some- 
thing. The author applied this principle to 
teaching personnel administration, making use 
of “‘role playing’, by which the students took 
parts and acted them out in front of the class. 


Teaching Personnel Adminis- 
tration by Role Playing — 


By Harotp Wo ozin, New York University. 


tration, is faced with the task of imparting a working knowledge in 5o- 
minute sessions in cloistered class rooms. The problem is more difficult 
when the students are asked to act out the solutions to their problems as if they were 
in a real situation. To accomplish this the author has developed, in his Personnel 
Administration course at New York University, a teaching method which not only 
is giving students actual practice in handling work situations, but is giving them 
a first-hand understanding of the complexities of group relations, which is the key to 
the successful handling of work groups. Thus the program is a double-barreled 
one, combining practice as personnel administrator in analyzing actual cases, with 
the experience of being part of a work group. The program will be best described 
by a step-by-step account as it was developed. Owing to lack of space, many details 
will be treated briefly. 

Believing that one of the essentials for competent personnel administration is an 
understanding of human relations within an organization, the first aim was to give 
each student some practice in this difficult art. To accomplish this, the class of 
sixty students was divided into ten work groups of six each. This was done by 
blocking off a square of sixty seats in the classroom; and after students had seated 
themselves, each of the ten rows was numbered. This gave ten groups, each with 
its own identity. The student of course was a member of his group for the rest of the 
semester. He was separated from his friends by the expedient of arranging the 
groups vertically by rows, whereas friends had chosen seats next to each other. 

The student was now immediately confronted with the necessity of adjusting 
himself to a new and strange work group. Thus was set the framework for the 
experiment; but just giving six students the same number accomplished little. The 
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main problem was what to do with the groups in order to accomplish the aim of 
giving the student living experience in being part of a distinct work unit and under- 
standing its dynamics. 


DEVELOPING THE FEELING OF BELONGING TO A GROUP 


So the first aim of the program was to give the student this feeling of belonging 
to his work group. In addition, he had to be shown that not only was the in- 
dividual dependent upon his fellow workers, but that the members were dependent 
upon the individual. Several means were taken to accomplish this. First the 
group was not assigned but asked to select a research project in personnel administra- 
tion and then to break it into six parts, one for each member. Types of project 
available dealt with wage policy, incentives, services, profit sharing, discrimination, 
time and motion study, interviewing, and the like. Each student was to be graded 
individually on his paper but there was to be submitted a group summary which was 
also to be graded. The final grade for each student was a composite of the in- 
dividual and the summary grade. Each group was to choose its own leader who was 
to exercise minimum control. The leader was thus not imposed on the group but 

‘ rather was their choice, democratic administration being stressed in the course. 
Projects were then chosen and approved by the instructor and a final deadline was 
set for submitting the project. Time was also set aside each week for a meeting of 
the group. At this meeting each member was to submit a progress report and 
problems were to be threshed out by the group. 

It does not take much imagination to visualize the work problems encountered. 
The success of this part of the project, however, depended on the students becoming 
aware of the working of the group and its reaction to situations arising from within 
and without the group. This awareness had to be in part stimulated and guided 
(although indirectly) by the instructor. This was not easy and many difficulties 
arose. A case in point was the tendency of the individual to break away from the 
control of the group and appeal to the instructor for support. The obvious thing 
to do was to send the individual directly back into the group for solution of his 
problem. Thus, through joint work experience and firm pressure by the instructor 
each group gradually assumed an identity and became a living experience. It was 

surprising to what extent cooperation and good feeling developed. 






























An EXTENSION OF THE CasE MgtTHop 





From this plan envolved the second and what proved to be the most fruitful 
innovation of the training program—group participation in analysing and inter- 
preting illustrative cases. What came about was a new extension of the case method 
of study used so successfully at the Harvard Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. But as will soon be evident, what was developed was more than a mere 
variant of the case method of study. It was the linking of ‘‘role playing’’—the 
role of personnel administrator—to the use of actual case histories. This, however, 
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could only be done successfully by means of groups. And the results far exceeded 
the usual class accomplishments. This group handling of cases must be described. 
First the class was thoroughly grounded in the elements of personnel administration 
and the handling of cases. Then illustrative cases were assigned each group,} 
which in turn came to the front of the room, sat around a consultation table and 
discussed the case assigned. 

One of the six students in each group was chosen to be the chief personnel ad- 
ministrator, while the rest were to be his staff. Each member of the group was to be 
graded for his participation and performance. The chief personnel administrator 
was to prepare the notes for the discussion, using prepared questions which followed 
each section of the case, and the staff was to be prepared to discuss the case as it dem- 
onstrated correct or incorrect application of the topic under consideration. The per- 
sonnel administrators discussing the case were seated before the class, which was 
instucted to regard itself as a group of consulting and participating personnel 
administrators, free to voice opinion on any point in discussion.2 Theinstructor was 


also an advisor participating with the class, which of course gave him indirect 
control. 


THE STUDENTS Were ENTHUSIASTIC 


The. way in which the cases were handled by the groups and the active par- 
ticipation by the class more than exceeded the author's expectations. Students 
appeared not only to like playing the role of personnel administrator but showed 
amazing capacity for mature application of principles emphasized in the course. 
As one student stated, ‘‘I really felt as if I was handling an actual case”’ 

Another felt elated because he was ‘‘really doing original thinking”’ instead of 
“just repeating textbook principles’’. Most important was the amount of intense 
concentration over extended periods. A pleasant by-product was the unusual 
number of students who were drawn out and showed leadership qualities previously 
unknown to them. 

This method of teaching personnel administration promises to overcome many 
of the difficulties of teaching a subject which lends itself better to ‘‘doing’’ than to 
mere classroom lecture and discussion. By this method the student learns the 
dynamics of the behavior of work groups of which he usually has no awareness until 
he goes to work after graduation. He is given a live demonstration of cold textbook 
Observations. But most important, through the use of role playing by the group, 


a new method of case study applicable to a large number of students is provided. 
? 
1 The basic text for the course was Persnnel Administration: A Point of View and a Method, by Paul Pigors and Charles Mey- 


ers, McGraw-Hill, 1947. In addition to providing the cases for analysis it was invaluable in aquainting the students with 
the basic principles of the method used by the class. 


* Role playing was introduced to the class by the instructor who with students acted out demonstration interviews. 













































































There is so much reading matter coming to the 
desks of personnel workers these days that much 
of it must go unread. The trained Industrial 
Librarian can help with this problem by ab- 
stracting valuable articles and books for the 
attention of busy executives. 


The Company Library 


By Martua E. Scuaar, Eli Lilly and Company, 
Indianapolis. 


materials on profit sharing.’’ ‘‘How shall we maintain an information 

file for subjects of interest?’’ These are examples of requests which come 
to the Company Library from the Personnel Department. Yes, the librarian wel- 
comes such inquiries; they are her opportunity to put her knowledge to use, and to 
keep posted on her clients’ interests. 

Many companies are aware of the advantages of supplying their staff with 
business and technical literature, through a professionally organized company 
library. A personnel administrator recently remarked, ‘There is so much being 
published today that I cannot keep up with my reading.’’ Like the personnel 
administrator, the librarian must have specialized training and experience in dealing 
with people as well as with the materials of this profession. . 

The library at Eli Lilly and Company issues about 40 business abstracts each 
week covering such fields—besides personnel and labor relations—as Economics, 
Foreign Trade, Industrial Lighting, Materials Handling, Applied Psychology, 
Salesmanship, Aptitude Testing, Drug Laws and Pharmacy, to mention only a few. 
These are printed by Ditto on paper strips 5 x 13 inches. Perforations divide each 
strip into four 3” x 5” cards, each one containing an abstract. A pad of strips is sent 
to each interested member of the organization with an invitation to borrow the 
original article. The last 3” x 5” section of the pad is an order blank. All the 
3” x §” sections are perforated so that the recipients can save any that are of interest 
for future reference. The size and style in which they are written facilitates filing. 

Figure 1 shows how one of these abstracts looks. This particular one refers to 
an editorial by Guest Editor Alexander M. Lackey which appeared in PERsonNEL 
JourNnat for May. It was the most popular abstract of that week. 

Abstracting of current literature and issuing ‘‘Abstract Bulletins’’ to company 
personnel makes available a variety of information in brief form. This results in 
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better use of the journals, books and pamphlets which come to the Company. 
Those to whom the PzrsoNNEL JourNAL is normally routed have an opportunity to 
scan articles briefly for more careful reading later; but articles of such general interest 
as ‘“‘We Conducted Our Own Secretarial Class’’ which appeared in PERsoNNEL 
Journat for May, are announced in the abstract bulletin to those who may not 
otherwise see the Journal. Likewise, such periodicals as Mixu aNp Facrory are of 
interest to members of the personnel department for articles such as the series en- 
titled ‘“The A B C’s of Personnel Administration’’, which appeared in issues from 
September 1947 to February 1948. For future reference, these articles are readily 
located through a card index which anyone can prepare from the 3” x 5” abstract 
slips. Standard reference services such as The Industrial Arts Index and Public Affairs 





Business writing 
Lackey, A. M. 

The new look in language 
Personnel j., 27: 4-5 May 1948 


Criticism of ‘‘overstuffed’’ business writing, which is use of redundant 
words and phrases to convey a simple thought. Samples of verbal furniture: 
Significant contribution.—Pattern.—Technique.—At the level of.—Con- 
tact.—Philosophy.—In terms of. —Approach.—Concept.—Functional.—Re- 
flect.—Picture. ‘This overstuffed language gets in the way of the man who 
wants to understand what you are saying.” 

M. S. 
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Information Service, both of which index the PERsoNNEL JOURNAL, are thus supple- 
mented by the library's subject file. This provides more intensive coverage of the 
company’s special interests. 

The personnel administrator must know the company processes and products. 
He must have at his fingertips a variety of information on subjects other than his 
own. Labor relations, training methods and wage trends are routine interests, but 
new subjects are crowding his desk. What material in these fields will be useful? 
Who are the authorities? How extensively should the sources be tapped? What are 
other companies doing? Though the librarian does not profess to be an authority 
in all these many subjects, she can help. 

The librarian occasionally seeks the information outside the library. As- 
sociations, consultants, university services and other libraries are reached through 
directories and other volumes such as Special Library Resources, which are at hand. 
Business Information Sources published by the Cleveland, Ohio Public Library and 
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Business Literature, issued by the Business Library, Newark, New Jersey, are guides to 
business and management publications. Selected References, of the Industrial Relations 
Section, Princeton University, and bibliographies such as A Reading List on Business 
Administration of The Amos Tuck School of Business Administration, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H., are additional guides. Other widely used sources are the 
publications of the National Industrial Conference Board and American Management 
Association. 

As a liaison agent within the company, the librarian often pools information 
and makes it available to many departments other than the few particularly in- 
terested. Many administrators are concerned with decentralization today. From 
various departments come requests for material on this subject. The plant layout 
men, engineers, and management are interested. The librarian who is aware of such 
a trend can steer the inquirers to those who have already studied such a problem, 
coordinate the materials available and avoid their unnecessary duplication. 


A Goop Lisrary Witt Be Usep By Ati 


Whether the library is organized as a service of the Industrial Relations De- 
partment, or under Administration or Research, sooner or later all will call on it. 
The logic of its establishment is determined by its use, and the personnel adminis- 
trator is often the first to realize the need for such an information source. As an 
interpreter of the organization chart, his judgment is based on his knowledge of the 
various functions; of how each segment of the entire productive process fits into the 
complete operation of the company. 

Many administrators, when considerirg the establishment of a library, have 
called on the professional group which represents libraries in business and research 
organizations. The Special Libraries Association, with headquarters in New York 
City, advises and offers professional placement without charge. As the pioneer in 
building business and technical libraries, this group has sponsored the publication 
of source materials and methods, which are the means of ‘‘Putting Knowledge to 
Work’’, the Association's purpose. 

Those who study and work with the human element realize that knowledge 
alone is not power; only when facts and principles are applied are they of value. 
And the company library shares in encouraging their effective use. 
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Editorial Comments 


How to Achieve Cooperation Between the Supervisor 
and the Personnel Manager 


Every supervisor must get results through people. Therefore, there is no clear- 
cut line between a supervisor's personnel duties and his responsibility for getting out 
the work of his department, area or section. It has been well said that ‘‘every 
supervisor is a personnel manager so far as his own work force is concerned.” 

In a company large enough to have a personnel manager, his duties and those of 
the supervisor are closely related. The personnel manager performs a service 
function for all supervisors. He covers personnel functions which have company- 
wide application. It is his duty to see that employee relations policies are uniformly 
applied and correctly understood throughout the entire organization by all super- 
visors and workers. It is impossible to establish good employee relations unless 
individual supervisors do a good job in their day-to-day contacts with workers. 

Unless there is close understanding and cooperation between supervisors and 
the personnel department staff, the prestige of individual supervisors can easily be 
broken down. Tactful personnel people will always work through the supervisor 
rather than ‘‘over his head’’ to employees. At the same time, supervisors should 
avail themselves of the services which the personnel department can perform for 
them. The main thing is that the personal contact with the worker be maintained 
by the supervisor, as he is the one who must get work-results from the employee. 
Therefore, all the things which can be done for employees to improve their loyalty 
and appreciation for company services should be done through the supervisor. He 
can turn the good-will of the employee to advantage in getting better quality work 
in greater quantity. 

The personnel department can serve as a consulting department on human 
relations problems, since the personnel manager is a specialist in such matters. He 
keeps up-to-date on labor laws and their application. He keeps posted on the best 
personnel practices of other companies. He can be of great help to a supervisor who 
will make use of the services which the personnel manager and his department are 
prepared to render. 

Today a supervisor's personnel functions are just as important as any function 
he performs. In fact, unless he does his personnel job well, he is not likely to get 
good results through the people he supervises. Mere technical knowledge about the 
work supervised is not enough to insure successful supervision. Equally important 
is the supervisor's skill in getting along with people and in moulding their thinking. 

One of the problems of the modern industrial company is to make sure that 
labor policies are consistently carried out in every division and department of the 
organization. A mistake in one department may affect all the departments. 
Workers expect. the company to apply privileges, benefits and policies uniformly. 
The personnel manager has a definite responsibility to work with supervisors to 
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make sure that consistency in dealing with workers is practiced throughout the 
entire company. 
Neither the personnel manager nor the supervisor can do the other’s job. To- 
gether they can build better employee relations. 
GLENN GARDINER. 


Organization Planning as a Personnel Responsibility 


The functions assigned to the Personnel Department in nearly all businesses are 
about the same, most of them dealing with the employee-employer relationship. 
It would appear, however, that one important function has gone unmentioned: the 
responsibility for organization planning. 

Organization planning includes the segregation of the various functions of the 
business and the assignment of these functions to the proper departments; the 
definition of lines of authority and responsibility; the preparation of organization 
charts, and job and position descriptions to further explain them. Of course, as in 
all personnel work, the primary responsibility for setcing up the organization lies 
with top management, but in its staff capacity the Personnel Department can help 
greatly in organization planning. 

Almost without exception, selection, placement, and wage and salary ad- 
ministration are functions assigned to the Personnel Department. In working with 
these functions, personnel men frequently uncover organization defects. It is not 
unusual to find somewhere in the organization, lines of authority so ‘‘fuzzy’’ as to 
put the worker in the position of answering to two or more superiors. Neither is it 
uncommon to find a situation where more than one department assumes responsibility 
for handling all or part of the same function. 

Where personnel problems are created by poorly defined nigemeibiiiinn and lines 
of authority, an effective personnel manager can often do something to correct the 
situation. It is for this reason that we suggest that personnel men should know as 
much as possible about organization work. There is a considerable literature on the 
subject which should be studied. The Personnel Manager should, for instance, 
have a good idea as to whether or not the function of quality control belongs in the 
production department or the sales department or neither. He should have a clear 
understanding of the difference between line and staff and service functions. If he 
does, he will have the opportunity of assisting others in the company who are con- 
fronted with organization problems. He will be more effective in carrying out his 
other personnel assignments. On the other hand, if the personnel manager has no 
idea of organization planning and feels no responsibility for it, he will face some 
purely personnel problems which he cannot solve. His failure to solve them will be 
because the organization, rather than the individual, is to blame. In such failure, 
he loses the confidence of his associates. 
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It is not uncommon to hear personnel men complain that the status of the 
Personnel Department is inadequate. Sometimes the reason for this is because the 
personnel manager does not understand organization work. Perhaps he has been 
unable to demonstrate that the Personnel Department should be accorded status 
similar to that of the production department, the sales department, or the other main 
divisions of the business. If he has been unable to make this point, it is more than 
likely that he has failed to show that the functions assigned to the personnel depart- 


ment organizationally are as important as the functions assigned other major 
departments. 


Someone will point out that organization planning should be assigned to an 
industrial engineering group. We have no fault to find with this thinking except 
to add that before the recommendations of the Industrial Engineering Department 
are put into effect, they should be checked with the Personnel Department. If a 
company is not large enough to have an Industrial Engineering Department, then the 
responsibility for this organization work should be placed in the Personnel 
Department. 

The best personnel program will be made ineffective if the organization planning 
is poor. Personnel men should know as much as possible about this aspect of 
management. They should point out to top management those areas in the com- 
pany where organization defects exist and they should present solutions. Unless 


he concerns himself with such problems the Personnel Manager’s program will be 
less effective than it should. 


Bryant H. Prentice, Jr. 








The Editor Chats With 
His Readers 


“So You Want A Better Job” 


““So You Want a Better Job’’ is the title of an amusing but useful little book 
issued to new employees at Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, New York. It was 
written by Paul W. Boynton, Supervisor of Employment and makes use of some of 
the ideas contained in his book ‘‘Ways To Get A Job’’, published by Harper and 
Brothers in 1945. On the cover is an illustration showing a ladder reaching up into 
the sky with earnest young men climbing it. The first illustration inside the page 
is of a young man at his desk just starting to work, with two bosses standing in the 
door watching him. Under the picture is this caption ‘‘Just one rule—do every- 
thing you have to do better than you have to do it. But, of course, that over- 
simplifies the process. There probably is no one rule, although this one looks 
pretty good.”’ 

‘“Reasons For Discharge or Not Getting Promoted’’, by H. C. Hunt, Meriden, 
Conn., was the result of asking 76 corporations the reasons for discharge or failure to 
be promoted. The rest of the book follows the findings of this table, which points 
out that 90% of the reasons for discharge and 76% of those for which promotion 
was not given are character traits rather than specific skills. This is hammered 
home on the next page with the help of an illustration of a young man in a blue suit 
and a red necktie, with his feet on the desk and a large pile of unfinished papers. 
Similar amusing sketches illustrate some of the other characteristics which are 
the cause of discharge or non-promotion. Altogether this is one of the most strik- 
ing little books with a message that has come to light ina long time. Most of the 
material which companies give to new employees is pretty dry stuff and much of it 
is written with no awareness of “‘the art of plain talk’’ as expounded by Dr. Flesch. 
The text and illustrations of this little book are so appealing that I read it through 
from cover to cover before I put it down. So will you. And so, I think, will the 
new employee for whom it was written. 





Open House 


‘Industry Holds Open House’, is the title of a recent study by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. According to this survey ‘‘open house’ programs are 
more frequently encountered in larger companies than in smaller ones. Seven per 
cent of about 3,500 companies say that they are now conducting ‘‘open house’’ 
programs. Occasions for holding such programs are varied and include the com- 
pletion of new buildings or plants, company anniversaries, or other special events. 
Many of the programs, however, deal with no particular event but merely represent 
a desire to have the employees and their families and friends become better ac- 
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quainted with the company. The attendance at these open house meetings is usually 
very large and attests to the interest which the employees, their friends and the 
community have in the plants and other businesses in the neighborhood. 





k Another Look at the New Look 

as A recent editorial, ‘“The New Look In Language’’, by Alexander M. Lackey, 
of has attracted a good deal of attention. Martha E. Schaaf, Assistant Librarian at 
ad Eli Lilly & Company, Indianapolis, whose interesting story of their company 
tO library appears in this issue, writes, referring to Mr. Lackey’s editorial, ‘“This was 


g¢ the most popular of abstracts’’. Mr. S. B. Willard, Personnel Manager of Nutrine 
he Candy Company, Chicago writes, 


“a “I would like to utter a very loud amen to the editorial ‘“The New 
k Look in Language’ in the May issue just out. A broad vocabulary is 
os very important (we are told), but a little breadth of common sense in 
using it is needed if the writer or speaker expects to be respected. 
en, ‘The usual order seems to be—‘‘when you can’t think of anything 
to worth saying, bluff them with pedantic phrases’’. So many sentences 
nts composed of ‘“‘stuffed-shirt’’ words simply sound big, but when re- 
= duced to size say little. How can all this ostentation be stopped? 
a © “Certainly Mr. Lackey’s editorial is splendid and is timely. May 
; | there be a widespread movement of indoctrination in the proper use of 
ons language. It is a choice between shaggy thinking or clear thinking." 
ers. 
-_ Not all the comments were so appreciative. Mr. Paul V. Barrett, Manager Personnel 


ste. Department, The Ohio Oil Company, Findlay, Ohio, advises Mr. Lackey to take his 
— own medicine. He says, 


of it “Dear Mr. Hay: 

sch. “I should like to suggest to you that you ask Mr. Lackey to re- 
ugh write his own critical article appearing in the last issue of ‘*Personnel’’, 
de in which he extols the use of plain English words, and that in doing 





so he endeavor to eliminate the overstuffing. 

‘Compare the two following quotations from his article: 
Every effort should be made to effectuate all discharges while 
employees are on the active payroll. Apparently all the 
traditional dignity of our language cannot stop the expan- 





onal sion of this verb of simple tactile action into a sort of hydro- 

$ are matic transmission for all kinds of human intercourse. 

per ‘‘What is it the psychologists say about seeing in others the faults of 

ant which we are most guilty?” 

com- 

ents. Personnel Courses 

ome The latest catalogue of General Motors Institute has just come to hand. This 
f ac- 


is an 88 page booklet describing the cooperative educational program conducted at 
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the Institute of the General Motors Corporation. The three principal programs of 
the Institute are a four-year engineering course, a four-year course in business ad- 
ministration and a two-year course for General Motors dealers. All of these courses 
are partly at the Institute and partly guided programs in the plants of the Corpo- 
ration, or in the case of the dealers, a program at work and at the dealerships of the 
Company. Ina summary of the catalogue Mr. Harold B. Baker, Chairman Business 
Administration Division of General Motors Institute writes as follows— 


Dear Mr. Hay: 

In the May issue of the Personnel Journal, I noted your listing of 
colleges which offer courses in personnel management. I thought you 
might be interested in hearing of a special program in this field of 
work. 

General Motors Institute offers a program providing specialization in 
Personnel. It is a unique program in that it is aimed at the preparation 
of young men for work in the Personnel Department of the Divisions 
of the Corporation. It is not open to students other than those who 
are sponsored by these Divisions with the specific purpose in mind of 
their getting into this type of work in their plants. 





From the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas comes a letter written by A. 
C. Michaelis, who says, 


‘In the May 1948 issue of the Personnel Journal, I noted with in- 
terest a list of colleges offering courses in Personnel Management. I 
thought perhaps you might be interested in the fact that Southern 
Methodist University, School of Business Administration, Dallas, 
Texas, has established a department of Personnel Administration. 

‘Courses cover Personnel Policy, Job Evaluation, Employee Rating, 
Elements of Supervision, Employee Morale, Collective Bargaining, 
courses in psychological subjects and many more. The department is 
under the supervision of Dr. A. Q. Sartain. This new department 
was set up after consultation with many personnel directors in the 
local area. Many of these personnel men are teaching courses in 
the evening so that both the theoretical and practical side of per- 
sonnel work can be offered to the students. . 

‘Southern Methodist University is offering a BBA degree in Person- 
nel Administration upon completion of all the required courses."’ 





List of Articles on Personnel Subjects 


Library Accessions Bulletin No. 51, dated May 1948, is a list of publications 
received in the Industrial Relations Section of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. It refers to more than 150 books and magazine articles under 31 different 
headings. In the case of more important references there is a statement indicating 
the nature of the material in the article referred to. This is one of the most thorough 
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and useful reference lists published anywhere. A few of the 31 headings are— 
Absenteeism, Labor Turnover, Labor Management Act 1947, Job Evaluation, In- 
terviewing, Employee Testing, Industrial Health, and Safety. 





Peacetime Military Service Policies 


The National Industrial Conference Board has just issued a survey covering the 
practices of 921 companies on peacetime military service policies. They report that 
85% of these companies have adopted definite policies which include military leave 


for salaried employees and for wage earners, lengths of leave granted, compensation 
practices and other details. 





Attitude Measurement 


The Industrial Relations Section of Princeton University issues lists of references 
from time to time. The latest is number 21 dated May 1948 and is a list of selected 
references on ‘‘Measuring Employee Attitudes.’’ It contains 21 references including 
a brief outline of the subject matter of the article or book referred to. The price, 
date and name of publisher is given in each instance for convenience in ordering. 
Copies of this bulletin No. 21 may be obtained for 1o¢ from Industrial Relations 
Section, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 





Service By Personnel 


Mr. Robert P. Collins, Director of Personnel, New Departure Division, General 
Motors Corporation, sends a four-page illustrated leaflet ‘Serving our Employees 
Through the Personnel Department’. The center two-page spread is a large or- 
ganization chart showing all of the functional divisions of the Personnel Department 
at New Departure. The chart applies to the three New Departure plants; at Bristol 
and Meriden, Conn. and at Sandusky, Ohio. At one side of the chart is an expla- 
nation of the purpose and functions of the Personnel Department. 





The Last Word on Labor Disputes 


PERSONNEL JouRNAL for April quoted Frank Rising, in ‘Memo to Management”’ 
of the Automotive & Aviation Parts Manufacturers, Inc., where, after showing with 
figures how great a reduction in strikes had taken place since the Taft-Hartley Law 
was passed, chided the President for saying in his veto message that the Law would 
cause more strikes. I had tagged on a remark, ‘‘But Frank, is this only the lull be- 
fore the storm?’’ Now here is a letter from Frank—and without any ‘“‘last word’’ 
of mine tacked on to it! 
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April 28, 1948. 
Mr. Edward N. Hay, Editor 
The Personnel Journal Inc. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Dear Ned: 

I saw this in your magazine, and started to write to you, and then 
thought: ‘No, Ned has the advantage because he can (and does!) al- 
ways get the last word in print...’ 

Then, the clipping came in the mail. So here goes: 

Your query about ‘‘the lull before the storm’’ doesn’t mean anything, 
that I can see. If it #s a lull before a storm, and lasts for a couple of 
years, or ten years, or nine months, or whatever, it still is a period of 

“more economic stability, isn’t it? 

If there is a “‘storm’’, the next question to be answered is what 
kind? If you have a storm which is less damaging than the storm of 
1946, have we gained ground? If the storm is worse, who is to say for 
sure that it is made worse because of the present law? 

All such wonderment involved in your query is idle, I think. The 
facts are the facts. Look them over. What kind of argument can 
you raise, or base any validity in, which dreams of the future and 
ignores the record? 

There és a record. Why discount it? Four months more have gone 
by since I wrote that statistical recap., and still the record is one of 
great stability, comparatively. I mean comparisons which go back 
thirty years, too. 

Now—don’'t turn this into an opportunity for the editor to have the 
last word . . . it is my turn. 

Best regards, 
Frank 





Another Labor-Management Committee 


Seattle is the latest city to organize a joint committee of labor and management 
to reduce the number of work stoppages arising from labor disputes. The Preamble 
to the Charter of the new committee reads as follows: 


‘The representatives of Labor and Management in the City of Seattle 
participating herein believe that the effective functioning of the 
collective bargaining process is fundamental to the continuance of a 
free economy. If labor and industry fail to solve their own problems, 
the government tends to step in and prescribe by statute and directive. 
And government, when settling disputes through coercive powers, 
tends to establish rigid rules and regimented procedures which, al- 
though better than chaos, are inferior to free collective bargaining. 

‘In order that industry and labor may resort to some noncoercive 
means for the harmonious settlement of their disputes and may receive 
the aid of representative citizens who are actively interested in both 
Labor and Management in solving their problems, a Seattle Labor- 
Management Committee has been created.”’ 
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The Seattle Chamber of Commerce has been active in promoting the formation 
of the new Seattle Labor-Management Committee. 





Employees Want to be Proud of Their Company 


John J. Corson, circulation director of The Washington Post, said in a recent 
talk to the Washington Personnel Association, 


‘It may be more important to tell employees those facts which give 
them a sense of accomplishment than to try to instill in them a sense 
of security. Some employers put much emphasis in their reports to 
employees on security—the permanence of the business, regularity 
of employment, severance pay and retirement provisions. Perhaps 
they overestimate the importance of security and miss a bet by not 
doing more to make their workers proud of their accomplishments. If 
employers feel they can’t tell employees about the business itself they 
can at least brag about the excellence of its product and its progress. 
They may be surprised that employees not only are interested but do 
better and more willing work for the knowing.”’ 
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the Forstmann Woolen Co. and President of the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce. He is the 
author of more than twenty books and many articles, the best known of which are on Foremanship. His 
career includes working as laborer, foreman, superintendent, plant manager and general manager. He 
has degrees from the University of Wisconsin and Rutgers University. 
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Book Review 


Wuy Men Work. By Alexander R. Heron. Stanford University Press. 197 Pages 
$2.75 

It has been six years since Alexander Heron threw the searchlight of his Crown 
Zellerbach experience on the industrial grapevine in his first book, ‘‘sharing Informa- 
tion with Employees.’’ Since then, he has written ‘‘ BEYOND COLLECTIVE BAR- 
GAINING”, and has also found time to serve as Colonel in the U. S. Army as Direc- 
tor of Civilian Personnel. ; 

His third book, ‘‘Why Men Work”’ has most of the earmarks of another ‘must’ 
for personnel men and women, although you will not all agree with one of his major 
principles. In ‘‘Why Men Work’”’ the author attacks the problem of motivation 
through an examination of why men refuse to work. He scrutinizes the current 
causes of featherbedding and striking. He contrasts the incentives of those who 
work for themselves with those who are employed. He asks a number of disturb- 
ing questions. For example: ‘‘Why did it take three men to do the work of 2 in our 
war plants even under the extra stimulus of patriotism, if not of survival?’’ Mr. 
Heron searches far and wide for an answer. ‘The unions, he feels, have not discovered 
it. The government as an employer, he terms a mediocre motivator. Psychologists 
and educators, if they have an answer, have not shared it with any clarity. Scien- 
tific research has come up with a few exciting answers. Here and there, a few em- 
ployers, large and small, seem able to elicit wholehearted effort. According to the 
author the common denominator in all instances of putting oneself into the job as a 
football player does on the gridiron, is the understanding and participation of the 
worker group. 

Here again, Mr. Heron is right on the beam: ‘‘Passing a sense of responsibility 
for management to the humblest worker on the team seems to stimulate his effort for 
the common objective.’’ He goes on to formulate the three freedoms which impel 
men to give a living demonstration of why they work: Here they are: 


1. Workers need free access to information about their work. 

2. Workers need free opportunity to think about their work. 

3. Workers need free channels thru which to make this thinking eéffec- 
tive. | 


Here we are approaching a questionable conclusion. Mr. Heron lays heavy 
stress on worker-thinking. ‘‘If we want workers to work as a team, we must give 
them the right to think... . The average worker must share in the task of think- 


ing. 

We agree with the author that man’s peculiar characteristic is to be ‘“home 
sapiens’. We have advanced in many ways because a few men have been logical, 
analytical and creative. But the psychologists tell us that thinking is hard work. 
They insist that most people do not bother with high thinking. 

If Heron would confine his reference at this point to the supervisory group, he 
would be, in our opinion, overlastingly right. We fear that the answer to prob- 
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lems of production, method and morale can be tackled by only a minority of the rank 
and file. The practical, mater-of-fact realist has feelings, he has ideas and opinions, 
but we doubt whether he gets much fun from his thinking. 

To try to force thinking on men with no taste for thought is as bad as placing at 
the drafting board a man with little perception, low structural visualization and poor 
hand-and-eye coordination. Many men ‘“‘think with their hands.’’ They can be 
entirely happy if their work is adapted to their skills. But we fear that universal 
thinking, desirable as it may be, is hardly to-day’s answer to the industrial problem 
of motivation. 

““WHY MEN WORK” is useful, stimulating, readable; it deserves a place on the 
Personnel man’s shelf, in spite of this one weakness. 


Willard Tomlinson 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL WORK, PREFERABLY TESTING for employment wanted by veteran, age thirty 
Bachelor of Science in Education and Master of Education. Twenty-three semester hours in psychol- 
ogy, fifteen in measurement, six in statistics. P.O. Box 892, Springfield, Mass. 





PERSONNEL OR TRAINING DIRECTOR—broad, successful experience in personnel administration 
with considerable experience in the training field. MA degree in administration and supervision. 
Now completing special assignment as consultant for large federal agency. Available July 1, for 
permanent position—offering opportunity and challenge. Box 23, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT OR INTERVIEWER. Veteran, married. Age 28. U. of Pa. Wharton 
Grad. Presently employed as personnel officer for large manufacturing co. Experienced all phases 
personnel. Box 24, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL DIRECTOR—12 years broad experience. B.S. in Economics. Age 37. Box 25, 
Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR. College graduate. 40 years old, married, 
2 children. Over 12 years experience in Personnel Administration and Labor Relations. Complete 
negotiating responsibility with C.1.O. and A.F.L. unions. Multi-plant experience in chemical, 


paper and mechanical industries. Go anywhere. Salary in line with position and past experience. 
Box 26, Pers. Jour. 





HELP WANTED 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters 
per line. 10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 














LET’S BOTH 
TAKE A LOOK! 


Maybe we have the job you’ve. 


had in mind. Maybe you’re the 


chap we want to fill it. 


Let’s take a look at you first! If you’re around 30 to 38— 
have a college background (not necessarily a graduate)— 


physically sound and willing to travel extensively—you’ve 
got a good start. 


If you like people and they like you . . . if you’re quick- 
witted—alert—and not afraid to work . . . you’re well on 
your way. 


Finally, if you’ve had experience in Public Relations— 
preferably LABOR Relations (perhaps as an “‘assistant’’”)— 
you're pretty near home. 


Now, let’s take a look at us! We’re in FOOD PRODUCTS 
—one of the largest of its kind. Our plants are scattered 
throughout the Southeastern States. Our products are 
nationally-known. We’re more concerned about keeping our 
people happy than in settling labor disputes that shouldn’t 
arise. That will be part of your job. 

So write us what we should know about you—and what 
you think you’re worth to start. Our idea is around $5,000. 


ADDRESS BOX 30 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL, SWARTHMORE, PA. 


P.S. The chap who now heads this department of our business has his 
sights set on a higher level—so he must have someone coming along. 
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